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And yet it should be recognized that taken in the large and as part 
of a great body of opinion and of reasoned theory that is gradually form- 
ing, such work has a high importance. The mind of the English speak- 
ing peoples does not in general tend to such methods, is apt indeed to 
meet them with a certain impatience. But sooner or later, the theory 
of the Teuton or the Latin has to be reckoned with, and begins to color 
results and bend the course of action over all the civilized world. It is 
only by the clashing and meeting of countless keen and critical intellects 
that the just balance of theory can be struck and the extravagances of 
abstract study can be curbed. We see the process at work in such studies 
as these. 

James Barclay. 



The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 1909. 2 vols. pp. 887, 547. 

The first volume of this work consists of a series of lectures delivered, 
in 1908, before the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. The second 
volume contains all the documents concerning the First and Second 
Peace Conferences and the conventions framed by them. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 of volume one present a record of the proceedings, 
discussions, and achievements of both conferences, and produce in the 
mind of the reader a lively impression of the actual working of the dif- 
ferent committees. The growth of the various proposals into conventions, 
the process by which other proposals were wrecked, the part played by 
compromise, the influence exercised for good or evil by the various states 
and their representatives — all these are brought before the eyes of the 
reader in dramatic procession. Chapters 6 to 14 discuss critically in 
turn the conventions, declarations and vceux produced by the Second 
Peace Conference, and bring to light the progress which through their 
adoption has been made by the body of international law. On the other 
hand, the clearing up of doubtful points in the conventions and the 
settling of such controversies as arise from the inadequate wording of 
many rules are outside the range of the work, although occasionally — 
see for instance, volume one, page 536, concerning paragraph h of article 
23 of the Hague regulations respecting warfare on land — the attention 
is drawn to some such matter. 

In addition to the discussion of the conventions the work contains 
valuable excursions into matter of great interest, since they enable the 
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reader to realize the true meaning of the results produced by the con- 
ferences. Thus on pages 1-6 an analogy is drawn between the growth of 
common law and that of the law of nations, which shows the mind and 
hand of a master of our science. On pages 7-25 is an excellent sketch 
of the different conferences, which have taken place since the Treaty of 
Westphalia up to the time of the Conference of 1899. Pages 25-34 show 
how, since the days of Henry IV of Prance and his minister Sully, public 
opinion was prepared by statesmen and clergymen, philosphers and 
jurists, for the coming of such a conference as that of the Hague in 
1899. A good history of the rise and practice of arbitration since the 
time of the Greeks and Romans to our own is to be found on pages 188- 
253, and the factors which necessarily make for peace in our epoch are 
marshalled on pages 672-697. 

However, the mere enumeration of all the matters treated in this work 
does not bring out its true merits. To do real justice to the book it must 
be mentioned that the author, who was technical delegate of the United 
States to the Second Peace Conference, and who therefore speaks to a 
great extent from personal knowledge, refuses to play the part of a simple 
spectator and recorder, but exercises also the tasks of an acute critic and 
a wise counsellor. It is for this reason that the qualities of his strong 
personality, combined with a warm heart, make themselves felt on almost 
every page, of a personality filled with ideals for the - progress of the 
world at large. 

The author's desire for justice and peace among the nations of the 
earth, his tact in dealing with such powers and their representatives as 
tampered with or even wrecked th3 proposals of the progressive party at 
the conferences, his convincing common sense and. clear legal convictions 
everywhere come into play and furnish his work with a personal touch of 
great fascination. Some statements of the author make a particularly 
deep and lasting impression. Thus the subject of compulsory arbitration 
left with the pronouncement (p. 385) : 

It is, therefore, improbable that any nation or collection of nations will here- 
after hold a brief against compulsory arbitration. 

Again the following dictum closes a discussion of aerial warfare: 
The slaughter of our kind proceeds by land and sea, and the Conference opened 

up a new element, the air, so that the bowels of the earth — unless infected by 

mines — are the only refuge of peace. 

And, lastly, I may be permitted to quote some lines (p. 671) of the 
author on disarmament: 
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Although enthusiasts propose disarmament or the limitation of armaments 
in the present state of the world's affairs, public opinion does not seem ripe for 
either proposal. Without venturing a criticism of those with whose aims I 
deeply sympathize, I believe that more real progress would be made towards 
disarmament or the limitation of armaments if a sane and serious attempt were 
made to eliminate the causes that ordinarily produce war, or if a satisfactory 
substitute for war were matured so reasonable in itself that it would be unrea- 
sonable not to accept it as a substitute. * * * We recognize peace, not war, 
as the normal state of mankind; therefore all means calculated to maintain 
peace and which actually do maintain it are steps toward disarmament or the 
limitation of armaments. From this point of view, disarmament is not looked 
upon as a condition precedent to peace; but as the consequence of the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 

L. Oppenheim. 



Le Condominium Franco-Anglais des Nouvelles-Hebrides. By N. Politis, 
Professor of Law in the University of Poitiers, Associate of the In- 
stitute of International Law. Paris : A. Pedone. 1908. pp. iv, 151. 

The New Hebrides are as an open book to the accomplished Professor 
of International Law in the University of Poitiers who has taken a keen, 
one might say an abnormal interest during the last few years in the 
welfare and destiny of the islands, and his various articles, The Inter- 
national Condition of the New Hebrides [Bevue generale de droit inter- 
national public, vol. VIII (1901) pp. 121, 230 et seq.], The condition 
of the New Hebrides under the Franco-British Agreement of 190^ \ibid, 
vol. XI, (1904) pp. 755 et seq.], are authoritative. The recent treaty of 
October 20, 1906, between Prance and Great Britain establishing a gov- 
ernment and adequate governmental machinery in the islands (for the 
text of which see this Journal, Supplement, 1 :179) has caused Pro- 
fessor Politis to return to the subject anew, and to publish the brochure 
mentioned in the caption. 

The author does not regard the situation created by the treaty as 
permanent and rightly points out that the contracting parties are fully 
aware of its temporary nature. His purpose is to explain the treaty 
rather than to defend it, although in the final chapter he answers in a 
conclusive manner the various attacks made upon it by extremists upon 
both sides of the channel. He admits that it might have been better to 
have ceded the islands to one government or the other but points out the 
difficulties in the way of such a settlement, for although the preponderat- 
ing influence of France in the soil is marked, and French colonists are 
numerically more numerous, the preponderance is not so great as to 



